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MORLEY PETTIT, OF ONTARIO, CANADA. 
(See page 356.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
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**dec03’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. HARRIS, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEOoRGE W. YorRK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wuitcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HutcHINnson, Flint, Mich. 
Upo ToEPPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wo. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. DootiTT.z, Borodino, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamBauGn, Escondido, Calif. 
Cc. A. Hatcu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 





(= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing tor a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 


The picture shown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin om the wnderside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Dr. Miller’s New Book 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gold 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called “‘A Year 
Among the Bees,”’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 
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’ 
HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S ' 

rT 

FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” »} 
The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the > 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. } 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal > 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee > 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This isa magnificent offer, and should : 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be > 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, ’ 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. . 
Address all orders to > 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2e2,wzitize 
The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 

















HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CuT Is Tur £ULE SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. ‘ 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fot 
tumate as to have one of the “* Novelties,” your POoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and is 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_. The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 


one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.%.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Chicago, Ill 





Sa Please alloy *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be fillea. 
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Editorial Comments 











\ Very Early Season is that of 1903 in northern Illinois, 
perhaps the earliest in the memory of any living bee-keeper. Swarm- 
ng is reported as early as May 3, and white clover in bloom about 10 


days later. 





A Lack of Rain the first two-thirds of May was beginning to 
make bee-keepers somewhat anxious in this region. The ground is 
well covered with white clover, but it was so dry that the clover 
leaves were curling up in the sun. Abundance of rain since then. 





4 Wonderful Honey-District is what the Upper Glenelg 
district is well styled in the Australasian Bee-Keeper. A Mr. Bolton, 
an English engineer, was the pioneer in that region. His “‘ spring 
in 1898 was 100 colonies, and in the following four years it 
was 223, 310, 329, and 384. During those five years the gross value of 
the honey and wax produced by him averaged for each year $3280. 


count ”’ 





Dividing an Apiary Between Two Localities —Under 
proper conditions there is great gain in establishing out-apiaries, but 
the enthusiast in that direction may magnify the advantages. The 
following from the Bee-Keepers’ Review seems to be a case in point: 


An illustration of how out-apiaries may help to make bee-keeping 
more profitable was given me recently while visiting at Mr. Bingham’s 
in Clare County. He is located upon high, sandy soil, and the honey 
crop there last year was light—about 20 pounds per colony. Clare, 
only four miles away, is lower, and the soil is clay, and bee-keepers in 

hat locality enjoyed an excellent harvest. This year it may be Mr. 
Bingham’s locality will have a good crop. An apiary divided between 
the two localities would almost double the opportunities for success. 


If each locality is the better in alternate years, then there would 
be again in migrating from one locality to the other; but it is hard to 
ee how “an apiary divided between the two localities’? would be a 
matter of gain, for while each half of the apiary would have the 

lvantage of the good year when it came, it would also have the dis- 
ijvantage of the bad year, the two balancing each other. 





Non-Hatching Eggs. this: 





‘| have a queen whose eggs do not hatch—the second one of the 
od | have had during my bee-keeping career. The cells are well 
ipplied with eggs, and I suspect that when an egg becomes stale the 

workers remove it to give room for a fresh one; for only one egg 
ippears in acell, and this continues week after week with never a 
o be seen. Don’t you think you could find me a purchaser for 
ueen at a hundred dollars or so? New strain of bees, you know.”’ 


Some very evident advantages would be gained by having such a 
of Wes. They would be proof against foul brood, for there 
be no brood to be diseased. There would be a great saving of 
since no brood would be fed. They would be non-swarming, 
ther advantages will be suggested. But with all these advan- 
there would be one little drawback: With no eggs hatching 
vould be some difficulty in rearing queens, and some danger 

n the course of time the strain would run out! 





Old vs. New Hives.—lIn a discussion reported in the British 
Bee Journal, Mr. Weston said that he thought it would be advanta- 
geous to give up using very old hives, which might become saturated 
with the unhealthy prodbtcts of the bees. The keeping of these old 
wooden hives for the usual long period was against bee-keepers. The 
straw skeps were never retained like that. It was a point to be 
thought of as to whethera single-walled hive would not be more 
hygienic than the present double-walled one which harbored impuri- 
ties that could not be got at and eradicated. 

Mr. Carr said that without possessing any scientific knowledge, 
they knew that some of our oldest and best bee-keepers, who knew 
the importance of keeping their hives clean, were now using the same 
hives that they had 20 years ago, and saw noreason for destroying 
them at intervals. he 

In this country age has not been considered an objection to hives. 
Certainly it can not be claimed as an advantage, and the possibility of 
a difference between old and new hives, so faras it may have any 
weight, will be an additional item to strengthen the position of those 
who advocate using hives without paint. 





Tarred Paper for Wintering.—Mr. A. C. Miller advises 
tying it about hives, and it has proved successful with him. Editor 
Root says: 

I once had the idea that paper tied around a common hive would 
winter bees us well as a chaff-packed hive. We fixed up a number of 
hives in that manner, setting a close-fitting winter-case over the 
whole; but in nearly every one of the hives so prepared the bees died, 
while those in the chaff-packed hives came through in the usual 
good order. 


To which Mr. Miller may reply that the two cases are not parallel), 
since in his case there was no winter-case outside the paper. 





When to Put On Sections is one of the stock questions of 
beginners each year about this time. It is not well to put on sections 
too early, for it takes some of the heat of the colony to keep warm the 
empty space. The bees also may dosome damage to the sections by 
crawling over them, and sometimes by gnawing the foundation; 
although damage of this kind is greater at the close than before the 
beginning of the honey-flow. But it is much better to put on sections 
a little too early than a little too late. Abundance of super-room is a 
factor that playsan important part in the prevention of swarming. 
Being crowded just one day too long may be the last straw to decide 
the bees to swarm. 

If one could know just when the main flow is to begin, it would 
probably be well to put on sections two or three days in advance. An 
old rule is to put on supers when bits of white wax are found plastered 
on the upper parts of the combs and along the top-bars. The rule is 
not a bad one, for by close watching one can tell pretty certainly 
when this white wax appears, yet it is possible that this deposit of new 
wax is a result of being crowded, and so comes after the crowding; so 
it would be well to anticipate it a little. 

Instead of watching the bees, watch the-flowers. Where white 
clover, for instance, isthe crop to be provided for, if you are closely 
on the watch you will see the first clover in bloom—just a single blos- 
som or two—several days in advance of the general blooming. About 
ten days after you see that very first blossom it will be time to put on 
sections. Just how soon the bees will commence storing in them 
depends upon circumstances, but in any case it is well to have them on 
in time. Possibly no nectar will be secreted,and no sections needed, 
but you can hardly know that in advance, and if necessary you can 
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take the supers off again. If there are empty cells in the brood-cham- | cate, of Ontario, now the third year out of the four since he |-'t th, 


ber you need not expect any storing in sections till after the brood- 
combs are filled. 


























MORLEY PETTIT. 


Mr. Morley Pettit, the youngest son of Mr. 8. T. Pettit—one of 
Ontario’s most successful veterans in bee-culture—was born amid api- 
cultural surroundings, and reared, as it were,in the apiary. His 
earliest recollections do not include the time when he first ‘*‘ watched 
the bees”? in the swarming season, nor when he got his first sting 
(only that neither was considered agreeable). Buta day came when 
he was considered big enough to ** blow smoke”’ while his father 
‘* operated on some hives,’’ and when he could “ get stung without 
erying.”’ 

The smoker of earliest memory was one made by A. I. Root, with 
short, upright barrel, and a tube in the center reaching nearly to the 
end of the nozzle. The bellows originally had a valve, but at that 
time the valve was not working, and the smoke was drawn into the 
bellows and blown out again through this tube. In the side of the 
barrel was a hole for lighting and giving air to the fire. Coals used 
occasionally to drop from this hole on the hands of the inattentive 
bellows-boy, and that, coupled with an occasional sting, and a con- 
stant desire to be at any but a useful occupation, did not fire him with 
enthusiasm to become a leader in apiculture. 

After attending public school, and passing the High School En- 
trance Examination, Morley entered the St. Thomas Collegiate Insti- 
tute, passed in succession all the annual examinations set for High 
School pupils by the Ontario Educational Department, and matricu- 
lated to Toronto University with First Class honors in mathematics. 
He next spent a couple of years teaching, then entered upon his 
University course, completing his second year with honors in Philoso- 
phy, in May, 1899. 

During these years he had spent his summer vacations, with one 
exception, assisting in the apiary, forming a liking for the business 
and learning its possibilities. He also learned to contrast the confine- 
ment of professional life with the freedom and probably equal finan- 
cial remuneration of bee-keeping. Accordingly, when in the fall of 
1899, his father, being then 70 years of age, wished to retire from 
business, he assumed control of the apiary. Since then he has met 
with financial success which has quite warranted him in his choice. 
{he one apiary has been increased only to two as yet, but there is pros- 
pect of more to follow. 

While he bas been almost as successful in producing fancy comb 
honey by the 8. T. Pettit system as his father, present prices make it 
seem advisable to run almost exclusively for extracted honey. For 
this purpose a brood-chamber equivalent to the 10-frame Langstroth is 
used, and, at the beginning of the honey-flow, sufficient super-room is 
given to contain 80 to 100 pounds of honey. The brood-chamber may 
also be enlarged at that time, and this, in an ordinary season, reduces 
swarming to a minimum. 

At the close of the white honey-flow screens are slipped into por- 
ticoes permanently attached to the hives, they are loaded, 40 at a time, 
on aspecially constructed spring-wagon, and moved about 25 miles 
for buckwheat. They are afterward moved home and wintered, some 
in clamps, and some in a well-ventilated cellar. This year’s loss was 
between 3 and 4 percent of the number of colonies, and prospects are 
bright for a good honey-flow. 

It was our good fortune to meet Mr. Pettit at the last meeting of 
the Chicago-Northwestern convention. He is an excellent convention 
bee-keeper, ready at all times to contribute his part in discussions. 
Speaking of conventions, he finds them of great value, and attends 
every one he can reach, for the inspiration of them as mucb as for the 
many useful points which can be gleaned. As he heard Mr. Cogg- 
shall say once, “‘ It spurs youon.”’ He says about the Chicago con- 
vention, that which stands out most clearly in his mind, after the pleas- 
ure of meeting all the bee-keepers, is Mr. N. E. France’s matchless 
description of the symptoms and treatment of foul brood. 

Mr. Pettit is a contributor of no mean ability to the apicultural 


press. He is on the regular contributors’ staff of the Farmers’ Adyo- 





University ; he contributes at intervals to the Montreal Her 
regularly reports every convention which he attends. He fin.is thp 
reporting very helpful, as it allows no superficial attention to | isey, 
sions, and by the time the good points are put in shape for pub! 
they are well fixed in mind. 


It affords us pleasure to present to our readers, both in pictur. 
and in word, our young bee-keeping friend from across the norther) 
border. We wish him all success in his chosen yocation, as | 
long life and much happiness all along the way. 
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Association Notes 





— 


STEALING FROM A NATIONAL MEMBER.—General Manager France 
reports having caught three persons guilty of stealing from an apiary 
of one of the members of the National, on Saturday, May 16. The; 
were given until 6 p.m., May 25, to make satisfactory settlement, 
take results of the enforcement of the law. Twoof the three, before 
the day was gone, came and settled, and it was thought the third 
would do so very soon. 















































Over 1200 MemBers of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
are now reported by General Manager France. And still they are 
joining. There ought to be 2000 members within the next three 
months. Why not? You can send your dues of $1.00 either to N. £, 
France, Platteville, Wis., or to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
as we are the Secretary of the Association, and it is one of our duties 
to receive membership dues from all who may send. We then forward 
them to the General Manager and Treasurer, Mr. France, who sends 
the receipts. We should like to have several thousand bee-keepers 
among the readers of the American Bee Journal send us their dues 
within the next 60 days. 


THE NATIONAL IN Los ANGELES.—Prof. Cook, of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., on May 16, wrote us as follows regarding the holding 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Convention in Los Angeles this year: 


The bee-keepers of Southern California are greatly rejoiced that 
the National convention is tocome to our Southern metropolis. Los 
Angeles is not only one of the most beautiful and prosperous cities of 
the country, but its hospitality is second to that of no other city of 
the Union. We have had a year of exceptional rain, and unless 
the weather is too cold (this has been one of the coldest seasons 
known up to date) we shall have an immense crop of honey. Thus, it 
is to be expected that our apiarists will be exceedingly good-natured 
the coming summer, and will do their best to entertain our visitors 
It will certainly be a surprise to Eastern bee-keepers to find apiaries 
numbering hundreds of colonies, and each colony of bees securing 
hundreds of pounds of honey in one season. 

I have been asked to present a paper to the convention. I wil! 
take the subject which seems to me by all odds the most important 
now before our bee-keepers, that of co-operation in marketing. This 
ball was set rolling at the last annual meeting. It is a matter which 
can not too generally engage the attention of our bee-keepers 
We can never secure a just price for our honey until we have contro 
of distribution in the markets. The fact that bee-keepers are so scat- 
tered will make it a long and tedious matter to secure genera! co- 
operation, but it must come, and it will be a good day forall labor 
when it arrives. ; 

All kinds of business are united except manual-labor pursuits. 
is a bright omen that there is so much thought and effort at present 
in the line of union in these last-named occupations. Until people 
become entirely unselfish—and that we fear is not very near—there 
can not be justice between man and man till all classes are equally 
organized and equally successful in securing fullest co-operation. The 
success, then, of labor unions and of co-operation among all producers 
is to be encouraged at all times and places. There may be som 
trouble, some wrong, some injustice, yet the trend is and should be in 
the way of more perfect—aye, most perfect—co-operation. 

A. J. Cook 

We have no doubt that California’s big-hearted bee-keepers wi! 
give the National the grandest—well,if they go ahead of Denve: 
Buffalo, or Philadelphia, or—oh, Chicago—in their enteriginmen 
the National, they’ll have to get a Golden Gate hustle on themse 
But we have heard that California is a great State, that it has ¢g 
bee-keepers—and lots of them; and we have been privately informed 
that they are going to give the National this year such a welcome, 
such a grand, good time, that it won’t be so long before it hol 
meeting there again. 
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Sonvention Proceedings 








rhe Northern Michigan Convention. 


BY JAMES H. IRISH. 


1e Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Union met in its 
annual convention at Bellaire, March 25 and 26, 


(he President being absent, the meeting was called to 
order by Vice-Pres. Elias E. Coveyou. James A. Dart, the 
Secretary, was present, but owing to business could remain 
only until the next train north. He was excused from act- 
ing, and James H. Irish was called to the secretary’s desk. 
The meeting was enthusiastic from the beginning to its 
ciose. 

Among those present from a distance were Mr. and 
Mrs. A. I. Root, W. Z. Hutchinson, Geo. E. Hilton, and A. 
G. Woodman. The country lying between Traverse City 
and Petoskey was well represented by a large number of 
bee-keepers, who are practical apiarists and honey-producers 
on a large scale, many of whom gave very flattering reports 
of honey produced last season. Geo. H. Kirkpatrick made 
the statement that he had attended a great many bee-keep- 
ers’ conventions in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and in this 
State, and that he never knew a given number of bee-keep- 
ers to report so large a number of colonies and so greata 
yield of honey per colony as the bee-keepers gave at the 
Bellaire convention. 

WINTERING BEES. 


The discussion opened on wintering bees, and was dis- 
cussed from various standpoints, as wintering on summer 
stands in chaff hives, and various methods of cellar-winter- 
ing, some holding that plenty of ventilation was needed, 
while others thought that practically no ventilation was 
needed. All wintered with good results; very few losses 
from any cause were reported. 

Mr. S. D. Chapman wintered 236 colonies in the cellar 
without loss. He began last season with 150 colonies and 
took 15,000 to 16,000 pounds of well-ripened honey, mostly 
extracted, during the honey season. 

Ira D. Bartlett took 13,000 pounds from 88 colonies, 
1500 of which was comb honey. 

A. I, Root gave an experience in Cuban bee-keeping, 
reporting one Cuban bee-keeper as saying he could produce 
extracted honey at 2 cents per pound and comb honey at 9 
cents. The quality of Cuban honey varies greatly, but com- 
pares favorably with honey produced in the United States. 

At this point of time a number of bee-keepers arrived 
on the train from the south, and a short recess was taken. 
When the convention was called to order Geo. E. Hilton was 
called to the chair, and the rest of the day was devoted to 
discussing various questions, such as, 

How and when shall we requeen apiaries ? 
“ey any one tried to increase the amount of wax pro- 
auced { 

How do you get the wax from old combs and cappings? 

How to mold wax without having it crack ? 

How many colonies pay best in one locality ? 

. After a recess for supper, A.I. Root was asked to address 
the convention on Cuba. He described the manners and 
customs of the people to the great pleasure of the audience. 
P The quacteanaeen was again opened, and these questions 
aiscussd : 
When does the keeping of bees become a public nui- 
Sance { 
What about the National Bee-Keepers’ Association ? 
_The morning session of March 26 was called to order at 
}o’clock by Pres. Hilton. A. I. Root was given the floor, 
and discussed ‘‘ Bee-Keeping in Cuba,” after which W. Z. 
Hutchinson read a paper written by T. F. Bingham, on 

Wintering Bees.’’ 

The question, ‘‘ Where shall we hold our next meeting ?”’ 
was discussed, and Traverse City was selected, the time to 

© set by the officers. 

This was followed by the election of officers for the 

nsuing year, which resulted as follows: 


President, Geo. H. Kirkpatrck ; vice-president, S. D. 
apman; secretary and treasurer, James H. Irish, of 


On motion, the name of the Northern Michigan Bee- 

Keepers’ Union was changed to the Northern Michigan 

Bee-Keepers’ Association. JamEs H. Ir1su, Sec. 
a 3; 


A District Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY R. F. 








HOLTERMANN. 


A convention of bee-keepers embracing Brant and ad- 
joining counties was held at the Court House at Brantford, 
beginning the evening of March 3, at7 p.m. James Arm- 
strong was elected chairman. A question drawer was 
opened, the following being some of the questions and 
answers : " 
PLANTING FOR BEE-PASTURE. 


**Does it pay to plant for bee-pasture ?”’ 

sowing can be made to pay for a crop otherwise. 
Speaking of alsike clover for seed, the chairman gave ae 
an illustration of the value of the honey-bees as fertilizers 13 
of blossoms. A man across the road from his bees had five + 
bushels of alsike clover seed to the acre, when those out of “an 
the range of his bees had not enough seed set in the clover ; 

to make it worth threshing. Mr. Barber stated that he had a 
$35 worth of alsike clover seed to the acre during the past mee 
season. One person said they raised within a circle of two nie 
miles of him $4000 worth of alsike clover seed. It was sid 
pointed out that in some districts of Ontario the farmers : 
had been producing alsike clover seed for at least 30 years, 7 
and as evidence of its value farmers could not be induced DS 


Yes, if the 


to stop raising acrop ofit. Similar recommendations were 
made for sowing buckwheat. 


SOME RELIQUEFIED HONEY FROTHIER THAN OTHERS. 


‘* Why in reliquefying honey is some more frothy than j 
others ?”’ 

Jas. Armstrong—It may be slightly soured. f 
Jas. Shaver—It is partly the source from which the et 
honey is taken. : 
Alex. Taylor—I extract and leave it in cans holding Tt 
about 400 pounds, then run into 60-pound cans. The honey ih 
varies in these cans as to amount of froth on top, although ts 
drawn from the same tap. } 
R, F. Tethenmant The causes vary ; one is a degree of ‘a Se 
ripeness, another the source from which gathered. I be- wet 
lieve, as a rule, basswood honey has more froth on it. oF Pe 
Third, the degree of heat applied to the honey makes it vary 
as to froth. 

UNSCREWING CAPS ON HONEY-CANS. 


“Is there any simple way to unscrew the cap of a ie 

honey-can ? po} 
Mr. Shaver—If too tight to move by hand, wind a cord 

three times around the screw cap and pull steadily. 


TEMPERATURE OF BEE-CELLARS. 


‘* What temperature should a cellar be ? What moisture 
should be used? And do the top colonies winter better than 
those at the bottom ?”’ 

Mr. Armstrong—I was in one a week ago, and the tem- 
perature was 43 degrees; when the bees were picked from 
the floor they appeared to be very dry. The first hive was 
raised 8 inches from the floor. 

Mr. Shaver—I have a cellar pretty moist; in fact, I 
thought it was too much so. This winterit is being tested 
in a small way, and appears to be all right. 

It was thought that temperature was very important, : 
but that moisture or degree of humidity was also an impor- ‘G 
tant factor, about which at present but little is known 
among bee-keepers. ty 

As tothe height from the floor of cellar it was thought 
that where there was a proper system of ventilation 
the atmosphere never was sufficiently stagnant to allow ah 

impure air to settle to the bottom of the bee-cellar. Some a 
had noticed a distinct difference between the bees in the ee | 
upper and lower rows of hivesina cellar without a proper t 
system of ventilation. One member, who had experience il 
with both systematic and ‘‘any way or no way’”’ of venti- 
lating, experienced as above given. No one reported plac- : 
ing bees on a stand greater than 20 inches in height, or less t 
than 6 inches. 4 
‘* SHOOK ’? SWARMS—SIZE OF HIVES. an 
**Ts the ‘shook’ swarm system a success ?”’ 
The general opinion was that it would be in a measure, 


but unless carefully carried out much harm might result. if 
** Are large hives desirable ?”’ a a 








ipid City. 


Mr. Fisher—I have a hive with 17 Langstroth combs for 
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the, brood-chamber, and I can place two 8-frame Langstroth 
supers on top. By turning it half aroundI can makea 
packing-case of it for an 8-frame Langstroth body. 

He had filled by queens 16 Langstroth combs, the out- 
side combs partially filled. He had received during the 
past season 30 Langstroth combs of buckwheat honey, and 
about 20 of clover, besides an increase of 2 colonies. 

Mr. Holtermann—The 12-frame Langstroth suits me. 
Of course, I do not care if a man uses a 2-frame or a 20- 
frame hive, but I think Mr. Fisher is going too far in the 
direction of large hives. 

Mr. Fisher—I calculate to give room in the brood-cham- 
ber only as required. 


FEEDING BEES—EXTRACTING HONEY. 


‘* Tf bees have lots of honey, should one feed ?”’ 

Mr. Shaver—Bruise some of the combs; that will an- 
swer. 

‘* When should honey be extracted ?”’ 

Some thought when two-thirds capped; others when 
allcapped. It was pointed out that dry or wet seasons 
made a difference, the dryer the season the sooner the 
honey could be extracted. If the honey glistened in the 
cells it was thought fit to extract. It was also pointed out 
that if the bees swarmed, the fresh previously stored honey 
might remain in the hive for quitea time and yet not be 
ripe. 


ROBBING AND HOW TO PREVENT. 


‘* How shall we prevent robbing, and how stop robbing 
when a colony is being robbed ?’’ 

Mr. Phelps—Close the hive; contract the entrance of 
weak colonies. 

A Bee-Keeper—Be careful to allow no honey about dur- 
ing the robbing season. 

Chairman Armstrong—Have all colonies strong. 

Mr. Holtermann—Let me say if any one should be care- 
less enough to allow a comb of honey to be exposed until 
the bees have robbing from it well in hand, to reduce the 
danger of robbing it is well to allow the comb to remain 
until they empty the comb, otherwise the bees will realize 
there was still some honey left, and, in hunting about, it 
may lead to the attack of weak colonies. 


He had a portico with a movable screen, when present, 
and for any reason the colony was attacked, he simply 
stepped up to the hive and closed it from outside bees with- 
out any danger of smothering. If bees had obtained en- 
trance they would speedily seek to get out, running up on the 
screen ; there they could be let out until only bees from the 
hive remained, thus the colony could set a guard and pull 
themselves together for defense. 


EXTRACED HONEY AND EXTRACTING. 


The care of extracted honey was taken up, the chair- 
man pointing out that much good honey was injured by im- 
proper care upon taking. Storage ina warm, dry room was 
advised. 

The question: ‘‘ How can we best extract in the rob- 
bing season ?”’ led to the suggestion that combs should be 
set out for the bees to clean. The danger of spreading foul 
brood was pointed out. Prof. Harrison’s opinion being 
asked, he stated that he could not see how any one could be 
sure that the honey left in the combs did not contain the 
germs of foul brood, even if there was no diseased brood in 
the brood-chamber below such combs. He would defy any 
ordinary bee-keeper to be safe, and would advise extreme 
caution in setting out such combs; it would be safer not to 
do so. It would be desirable to disinfect extracting combs 
from season to season with formalin. The combs of from 
200 to 300 colonies could be disinfected at an annual outlay 
of about 20 cents. The use of medicine was more in the 
direction of prevention of disease than a cure. 


FOUL BROOD—HOW TO EXTERMINATE IT. 


Prof. Harrison gave an address upon the subject of foul 
brood. He stated the dread of it in certain sections was 
preventing the expansion of the industry. From 1893 to 
1898 the Inspector of Apiaries found 40 percent of the api- 
aries inspected infected. To what extent these apiaries 
had been cured was not known, owing to the lack of system 
in following up the treatment. 


Any one reading the bee-literature of Europe and 
America found a great difference in the method of treatment. 
When in Swtzerland, Germany and Italy he had tried to 
find out why this difference existed. Monsieur Bertrand, 
of Switzerland, had offered asa suggestion, that owing to 
exposure in Europe the bees had become immune to the dis- 





ease ; this, however, seemed to him (Harrison) doubt: | 
the bees of this country were largely imported from th», 

In Europe the methods adopted were these. 

1. The stamping out method, ee the colo. 
nies, combs, hives, etc. Mr. Cowan and the British Bee. 
Keepers’ Association were inclined to adopt this meth 

2. The starvation method introduced by Schiraci, jy 
1769. It was to take away the combs from the bees, «cep 
the bees fasting two days, after which they were fed ang 
allowed to build other comb, which was again taken away 
in two days. ; 

3. The drug cures are practiced in Europe, but not in 
America. The bees were feda disinfectant, which acts on 
the spores and bacilli of foul brood. The antiseptic mate. 
rial employed destroyed the germ. 

The best remedy had been napthol beta, in England, 
and formic acid on the Continent. Both are disinfectants, 
formic acid being the better of the two, being Nature's 
remedy. This formic acid is found in honeyin varying 
proportions, more being in buckwheat honey than in clover, 

Prof. Harrison then gave the method of applying the 
fumes of formic acid, 10 percent formalin, 40 percent alco- 
hol, 50 percent water, the mixture heatedin a vessel, and 
by means of a tube the vapor passed into an air-tight box 
containing the combs. The fumes were to be left in the 
box 12to 24 hours. Formalin is used to disinfect rooms, 
the fumes being very penetrating. Germs of diphtheria 
wrapped in paper, several thicknesses, this package being 
wrapped in a blanket, and all suspended in a room treated 
with formalin fumes, showed that the fumes had penetrated 
the wrappings and destroyed the germs. 


Prof. Harrison was asked to read a letter from Glean- 
ings of Feb. 15, by C. H. W. Weber, giving the result of the 
successful treatment of foul-broody combs. He advised ex- 
tensive tests to be made with this method, and results ob- 
tained. 

Wm. McEvoy, Inspector of Apiaries, gave a statement 
in which he said the disease was almost stamped out in 
Ontario, and that much good work had been done. There 
was alittle in one or two counties, and this would be dealt 
with in the spring. 

Mr. Holtermann stated that he had very strong evidence 
that there was still a great deal of foul brood in the Prov- 
ince. In acounty adjoining Brant, it was so bad that the 
bee-keepers had given up; some would buy neither hives 
nor fixtures until they knew where they were. The inspec- 
tor had been there during 1901, but had left their district 
unattended during 1902. Bee-keepers in Brant County did 
not know how they stood, and as far as inspection went 
there might be a good dealin the county. He read a letter 
from the President of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
for 1902, claiming it was not on the decrease ; also one from 
J. C. Marrison, of Simcoe County, where they wanted 
county inspectors. The work could then be done at a more 
seasonable time, and for less money; he had nothing to say 
against Mr. McEvoy, it was simply the need of other 
methods. 

After some discussion it was moved by R. F. Holter- 
mann, seconded by D. Phelps, that we, as bee-keepers as- 
sembled, request the Hon. John Dryden, that the operations 
of the Foul Brood Act be so arranged that Prof. Harrison, 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, of Guelph, would be 
recognized as a Government official, who could investigate 
and test the results of treatment of foul-broody apiaries. 
Carried. 

It was also moved by Mr. Holtermann, and seconded by 
Israel Overholt, that we as bee-keepers assembled, ask the 
Hon. John Dryden that the Foul Brood Act be amended 
so that wherever there is a county or district bee-keepers’ 
association, that said association have the privilege of 
appointing a local inspector of apiaries, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Agriculture, the terms of remunera- 
tion to be fixed by the Minister, said inspector to be paid 
out of the Provincial grant for the Inspector of Apiaries. 
Carried. 

The question was asked, if it was thought desirable 
that Mr. G. C. Creelman, Superintendent of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes and Secretary of Associations, should be made sec 
retary of the Association. 

After a brief discussion, in which the majority expressed 
themselves as thoroughly in favor of such a move, it wa: 
moved by J. Feather, seconded by D. Phelps, that we as 
bee-keepers, avail ourselves of the privilege of recommend 
ing Mr. G. C. Creelman, B.S. A., Secretary of Associations 
Department of Agriculture, Toronto, as Secretary of th: 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, and that said resolutio: 
be forwarded to the director of this district, to present t 
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-io Bee-Keepers’ Association at their next annual 
Carried. 

Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Prof. C. C. James, 
the afternoon session of the meeting, and being 
“ on for an address, stated that he came to listen 
than to talk. In his address he said it was rather in 
th » of a confidential talk, and not for publication. He 

the bee-keepers to get more in touch with the De- 

it, and make more advancement than they had been 

The Government did not know much about them ; 
,ust make their work better known. 
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Rearing Queens in Upper Stories. 


’ BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


N page 248, Mr. Hasty says:—‘‘So far as words and 
() names go, Stachelhausen’s method of sfarting queens 

in upper story is a sort of swindle.”” Mr. Hasty has 
surely not read my article on page 150 very carefully. Not 
anywhere did I claim that I star? the queen-cells in upper 
stories. ‘The described plan comes very near toit, but twice 
in my article I called this removed upper story a gucen/ess 
colony. said expressly that I used Alley’s brood-strips, 
and that they must be given to queenless colonies for some 
hours to get queen-cells started, while Doolittle’s cell-cups 
can be given in the upper story atonce. I do not like to be 
estimated as any kind or sort of a swindler, and hope Mr. 
Hasty will correct this injustice and his bad opinion. 

This preparing of a queenless colony of the right con- 
dition to start queen-cells causes considerable work, if 
Alley’s directions are followed; so, for many years, I ex- 
perimented to find a way for forming such colonies with 
less expenditure of time and labor. So, if anything is new 
or particularin my manipulation you may say: Stachel- 
hausen’s method of preparing a queenless colony for s/art- 
ing queen-cells. 

This spring I use still an easier way with success: I pre- 
pare a bottom-board with an entrance closed by wire-cloth 
and place this anywhere in the shade near the hive, on 
which the upper story over the excluder was arranged a 
week before. About four o’clock in the afternoon I simply 
set the upper story on this bottom-board and close it witha 
cover, so that no bee can escape. This is all the work neces- 
sary to get the queenless colony. Soon the bees will get 
uneasy on account of queenlessness, and a large part of 
them would leave the hive if it were not closed by the wire- 
cloth. Two or three hours laterI givethe frame with the 
prepared brood-strips between two brood-frames. (This 
empty Space should be prepared before the story is removed 
from the main colony.) During the night the bees have 
started queen-cells and early in the morning of the next 
day this story is set over the excluder on its old place again. 

On pages 136 and 230, I read articles of Arthur C. Miller, 
in which the author lays the most weight on the fact that 
young bees are necessary to rear good queens. In my arti- 
cle (page 150) I said: ‘‘ A large surplus of young bees com- 
pared with the open brood is the most important thing for 
rearing queens,’’ and tried to explain why itis so. It is in- 
teresting that such men as A.C. Miller, Henry Alley and 
i. L. Pratt arrived at the same conclusion by practical 
tests, as we did by theory. To some extent it is a proof 
that our theory is correct. 

In an upper story we can create this surplus of young 
bees, if we wait 8 or 10 days before we give the queen-cells 
to be cared for, as, during this time, many young bees will 
have hatched and the young brood is all capped. The only 

uestion may arise, whether these young bees will stay in 
the upper story, or will go down into the brood-chamber, 
vhere they may find plenty of young brood to be fed. In 
tact, this may happen if in a large brood chamber is a com- 
ratively weak colony. This, of course, should be avoided ; 
uly strong colonies, which occupy fully not only the brood- 
amber, but the upper story, too, (even if no brood is in 

e latter) are fit for this purpose. Then we have to con- 
ler another fact, which is entirely overlooked by most bee- 
epers. In the bee-hive a most remarkable order is preva- 


going around on the comb in circles, and when a certain 
number of eggs is layed, she goes to the next comb, etc., so 
that the oldest brood is in the middle in the form of a globe, 
and the next oldest surrounding it, like the shells of an 
onion, etc. 

If the young bee has hatched, she is not strolling around 
in the hive hunting for larvz to be fed; but remains just in 
the space between two combs, where she was born. Her 
duty, the first days, is to clean her own cradle. In due time 
the queen in her circling way arrives on this spot. In the 
meantime the young bees have accumulated chyle in their 
stomachs, and so where the queen finds empty cells she will 
find young bees, too, which are eager to feed their chyle to 
her, of which she needs and consumes so large a quantity. 

With the young larve the nurse-bees grow older, and 
the food they prepare is exactly of the kind corresponding 
with the age of the larve and the age of the nurse-bees. 
When the larve are capped the nurses have to keep them 
warm only, and are soon ready to do other work. 

If such order would not rule the colony, but the bees 
would loaf in the hive, it would not only cause a continued 
uproar, but it would be hardly possible that every larva re- 
ceived just the proper food vital foritsage. It is true, the 
bee-keeper sometimes mixes this wonderful order up consid- 
erably, and thinks he has done a great thing. The bees ac- 
commodate themselves to the altered condition as well as 
possible, but sometimes weeks may pass before everything 
isin order again, and sometimes a real damage is done to the 
colony. 

In the upper stories, too, the young bees do not leave 
the combs as long as some brood is in them, except when 
they are forced to do so by the bee-keeper. Everybody can 
see this, if he gives Italian brood in the upper story of a 
black colony, and examines it 8 or 10 days later; if the 
honey-flow is not very good, he will find very few black 
bees on the 3 or 4 brood-combs; while the other combs con- 
taining some honey are occupied by black bees only. An 
upper story, if the colony is strong enough and the whole 
arranged correctly during a moderate honey and pollen flow, 
is in the same condition as a colony with the swarming-im- 
pulse, and will rear just as good queens. 

Bexar Co., Tex. 


Queen-Clipping—-Reasons For and Against. 


BY J. D. GEHRING. 


(OR “in bees BOND,” who took some practical lessons 
in bee-keeping in my apiary, as related in a series of 
articles published in the American Bee Journal about 
two years ago, came to see me one day, in the midst of the 
busy season, ‘‘ to find out,’’ he said, ‘‘ how to clip queens, 
and why they should be clipped.”’ 

Replying, I reminded him that there were several things 
in the bee-keeping line of much greater importance to him 
just then than queen-clipping. *‘‘ Besides,’’ I said, ‘‘it isa 
long story in all its details ; hence, I will at present merely 
tell why queens are clipped. And even that is not easy to 
explain briefly, because, while one bee-keeper has one set of 
good reasons for doing it, another hasa quite different set 
for it, and yet another has an equally good set—in his opin- 
ion, of course—for not clipping his queens. 

The one says he clips his queens because it is easier to 
control: swarming when the queens are clipped. ‘That 
alone is enough reason for me,’’ he says. The others say, 
**I believe in queen-clipping because it is easier to keep track 
of them afterwards, and because I believe they lay better and 
are less liable to sneak into the sections to lay, and because 
I don’t have toclimb trees and do many like undignified 
things, when my queens are clipped.”’ 

Ask the third—an equally well-informed bee-keeper— 
why he doesn’t clip his queens, and he will probably answer 
about as follows: 

‘*T don’t clip my queens because I don’t believe in de- 
priving an intelligent, industrious and useful creature like 
a queen-bee of the divinely bestowed blessing of liberty. 
And I don’t and won’t do it, because I think it’s a wicked 
thing to do to maim and mar for life a beautiful little crea- 
ture like a queen-bee. Besides, I wouldn’t clip my queens 
for practical reasons that Ican mention.’”’ He continues: 

‘‘Tam a very busy man and can’t afford to stand around 
in my apiary on the watch during the swarming season for 
clipped queens when they come out with aswarm. If my 
queens were clipped, and a swarm issues when I’m attending 
to business somewhere else, she’ll probably get lost in the 





The queen lays eggs in the cells in a certain order, 


grass, or get picked up by a bee-bird. I don’t keep my hives 
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down near the ground,”’ he explains, ‘“‘ so that a queen once 
out couldn’t get back without help if she is clipped. Be- 
sides these and several other reasons, I oppose the practice 
of queen-clipping because I believe bee-keeping is being 
run away from the path of Nature marked out for bees by 
the Creator himself. In other words, I believe it’s a viola- 
tion of the law of Nature, and of bee-nature in particular, to 
deny them the right and the inborn inclination to swarm 
in theirown way. Now,” he concludes, ‘‘ I don’t want any- 
body to think I’m saying this because I am proprietor of 
the best, the tip-topest swarm-catcher in the world, but 
simply because I’m a friend uf Nature, and of bee-nature in 
particular.”’ 

** Now, let me tell you, Mr. Bond,’’ I continued, 
‘there is more truth than poetry in at least one of the rea- 
sons given by the objector for not clipping his queens. I 
think myself, that, when bee-keeping—or the keeping of 
bees, rather—is only one of the many irons he keeps in the 
fire, for business reasons queen-clipping would hardly be 
the right thing for him. Especially not if he objects to 
spending reasonable wages for a reliable person to take his 
place at watching for clipped queens during the swarming 
season. 

‘* But the matter really has its serious aspects. In your 
case, for instance, you have told me that you are a farmer 
for business, and a keeper of bees for what pleasure there 
may be in it, with all the honey you and family want to use. 
Very well, then I would advise you not to clip your queens 
as long as you limit yourself to two or three colonies. For 
it’s just about as the objector says about clipped queens get- 
ting lost or devoured by birds when some one isn’t promptly 
on hand to pick her up when she comes out with a swarm. 
In a case of that kind I think it would be best to let your 
bees swarm in their own way, and run the risk of losing 
your swarm, and take the labor and the sweat, and some- 
times the stings, incident to the catching of it. 

‘** This piece of advice is all the more sensible and practi- 
cal in face of the fact that it is known to be extremely un- 
usual for a swarm to issue and cut a bee-line for parts un- 
known (to the bee-keeper) without first clustering and wait- 
ing a while somewhere within your reach.”’ 

Douglas Co., Kans. 


Feeding Bees in the Spring. 


BY A. C. F. BARTZ. 


N page 278 appears a criticism by Mr. Arthur C. Miller, 
of Mr. Dadant’s article on page 231. In it he charges 
‘ Mr. Dadant with ignorance of ordinary bee-life, but 
makes a much greater error when he says, in part, “ All 
sorts of food, fed in all sorts of ways, and to all conditions 
of colonies.’”’ Now, this is a very sweeping statement 
which, if taken as it reads, leaves no room for any questions 
whatever, and, I suppose, is taken for granted by a good 
many who have had no further experience in feeding for 
stimulating purposes than Mr. Miller seems to have, for if 
he had gone through the experience I went through about 
seven years ago, and Mr. Dadant undoubtedly had a similar 
experience, Mr. Miller would not have made such a sweep- 
ing statement as he did. Thereare conditions here in which 
stimulative feeding is of great value and indispensable, 
and his own Italics—‘‘ they are stirred up and create more 
heat ’’—are in question, because not only the welfare, but 
in some cases the existence of the colony depends upon 
them. 

Now, for the benefit of the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, I will mention the conditions under which stimula- 
tive feeding is absolutely necessary, and I am pretty sure‘ 
if Mr. Miller ever meets with those conditions, he will ap- 
prove of my statement. The conditions are as follows: 

The bees, having been out of the cellar in the spring 
fora month or more, have had some fine weather, and 
brood-rearing has been progressing. Four or more combs 
are being filled with brood. Young bees are hatching by 
the hundreds every minute. Thus, the unsealed honey is 
being consumed very rapidly within the brood-nest. 

Now, at once, comes a cold spell—a spell like we are 
just having—which may last two weeks. During this time 
the bees are forced to contract into a solid winter cluster, to 
say nothing of their being able to leave the hive, for that 
would be altogether out of the question, for a bee, leaving 
the hive at such spells, would never return. 

The hatching bees within the cluster, on not finding 
enough honey to satisfy them, are just the first ones to feed 
upon the jelly fed to the larvz, and, after that is gone, drop 





off from the comb; not yet upon the bottom-boar 
within the cluster, and the bee-keeper does not know 
is going on until the cluster breaks and the adult bees 
slowly to combs containing honey. 

he queen stops laying, and either part of the whole 
brood-nest is left unprotected. But if at such times a litt). 
food is given, the queen will keep on laying, the lary 
fed, the hatching bees will remain alive, and thecolony suf. 
fers but little. he bee-keeper, upon the arrival of warm 
weather, is delighted on seeing so many young bees taking 
their first flight, and, on opening the hive, finds the brood. 
nest still full of brood, where, on the other hand, if he haq 
not fed, would likely find the brood-nest empty, even if the 
bees had reached enough honey to sustain their own life. 

I am not an advocate of early spring feeding, nor at 
any time when bees can fly. I never found it practical, nor 
did I see any gain in it. But J always feed in such cold 
spells after the bees have large quantities of brood, and have 
found it the best investment. 

I also discovered a very practical way of feeding during 
such cold spells. Take some extracted honey, which is 
candied solid ; stir it and punch it until it becomes soft like 
dough. Then take manill a wrapping-paper or fibre, cut it 
into pieces about eight or ten inches square, take the honey. 
knife and on it paste or smear about half a pound of this 
extracted honey. Raise up the hive in front and push the 
paper under the cluster, or if the cluster does not reach the 
bottom-board, paste it right under the cluster on the frames. 
In this way you do not have to open the hive and let any 
heat escape, for it is done almost instantly, and the bees 
will take the feed up without breaking cluster. 

Chippwa Co., Wis. 


Bees and Cross-Pollination in Flowers. 


BY H. D. SCHWEINHAGEN. 


. ITTLE was known about fertilization of plants before 

L Darwin wrote his work on the fertilization of orchids, 

and his work on the origin of species. He wrote much 

on cross-pollination in flowers and gave us a universal 

knowledge on all living things, plants and animals. On 

his great work all scientific men and other observers base 
their investigations. 

The unparalleled success of Charles Darwin is well 
known. It shows him at the close of his century, to have 
been, if not the greatest, at least the most effective of its 
distinguished scientists. The question of cross-pollination, 
I think, is well settled through his work and the observers 
of to-day. Under this class I feel that all successful bee- 
keepers must be classed. 

But the question whether bees are beneficial to orchards 
is somewhat problematical. Bee-men, who usually are quite 
accurate observers, are positive about it, and are, of course, 
in favor of the bees’ usefulness to horticulture. Fruit- 
growers on the other hand, often claim to find crops just as 
good, or even better, without the aid of the bees. 

But if we observe how the plant is dependent upon the 
insects, the question becomes a very interesting one. 
Many of us, however, have never seen the actual process. 
Insects move so rapidly, and many of them are so very 
small that we are wont todespair of seeing this miracle per- 
formed. 

There are many interesting things in Nature that we 
can observe in our daily life without bothering with the dry 
problems that confront scientists, and this is one: Flowers 
live by insects and insects live by the flowers. Nature’s 
provision in flowers is wonderful. Their hoods contain nec- 
tar, which emits a strong odor, effectively advertising it. 
This odor is very pleasing to the bee’s sense of smell and 
will attract her. The bee, clinging to the flower, as it 
gathers nectar, catches its foot in slits between the nectar- 
cups or hoods; as it leaves the flower a foot is released by 
drawing it up through the slit, dragging with it two club- 
shaped masses of pollen. It flies to another flower and, 
while continuing the process of gathering nectar, draws a 
pollen-mass into the same sort of slit that caught its foot 
before, whereby some of the pollen will break off and is left 
where it can effect cross-fertilization. 

We can see from this observation that the plant was 
assisted, to a great extent, by the bee, but the plant uses 
Nature’s gift, the nectar, to attract the bees. For, the bee, 
to get the nectar, alights on the flower and thrusts it pro- 
boscis down into the nectar-cup for a sip. 

There are certain flowers that open at certain time of the 
day, and others open only at night. Now this is not the r 
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ance. Certain flowers depend upon certain insects 
ization, and they open when those particular in- 
.on the wing. Flowers sometimes appear to act as if 
re endowed with human intelligence. Cut some fine 
s of a laurel (sweet bay) from the outside and put it 
ter in the house. Now, the flowers you have cut and 
ito the house will last longer because they are wait- 
the insect on which they depend for fertilization, 
m which they have been separated by your bringing 
nto the house. It is also said that some tropical 
; last longer in hot-houses here than they do in their 
state, for the same reason. 
nay be well to bring up here this fact, which bee- 
k , no doubt, have observed, and that is, that bees 
yisit but one species during each trip. 

| saw an article in the Metropolitan and Rural Home 
from which these few lines are taken : 

‘‘ We think there are years when the seasonal conditions 
make bees almost the entire dependence for fertilization. At 
other times, it seems that bees are not needed at all, because 
other insects and winds furnish satisfactory fertilizing 
agencies.”’ 

I would suggest that a wet season would require the 
bees’ work. In that condition the flowers and pollen are 
moist, and therefore the pollen cannot be so well transferred 
to other flowers by winds. ‘The bee is built for its work on 
business principles. Hair is situated on its hind legs and 
form a pocket in which pollen can be carried home, the ulti- 
mate use of which is for food for the young. 

The bee is covered with pollen in passing from flower 
to flower, so that it can scarcely help passing the pollen to 
the stigma of the flower. Henry Co., Ohio. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 





Conducted by Emma M. Witson, Marengo, III. 








Letters from the Sisters Appreciated. 


I have received so many nice letters regarding the 
‘Sisters’ Department ”’ that I feel like writing a personal 
letter to each in reply, but for lack of time I must content 
myself by saying through the Bee Journal how much I 
appreciate them, and I want to express my sincere thanks 
to each of you forthem. If you knew how much good your 
letters have done me, Iam sure you would not hesitate to 
write again. 

I feel sure the department will be improved for our be- 
coming better acquainted. E. M. W. 


Se 


Hiving Swarms on Tall Trees. 


On page 232, Miss Wilson gives interesting experiences 
of hers in hiving a swarm of bees clustered upon the limb 
ofatall tree. Andshe calls upon the other sisters to tell 
how they do it. Now perhaps she may allow me—an ad- 
mirer of the Sisters’ Department in the Bee Journal—to tell 
the manner of my doing it in one particular case. 

Surrounding my bee-house are many trees, most of 
them small with the exception of three, twoof which are 
apple, oneelm. Well do I remember, a few years since, 
upon a beautiful May morning, the voiceof my wife calling 
out: ‘* Bees are swarming, come, quick !’’ Of course, like 
all good and obedient husbands, I hastily donned my hat 
and obeyed the call, finding the air fullof bees, which had 

ust begun to cluster upon the tallelm on a large limb, 
fully 30 feet from the ground, and not over 4 feet from the 
body of the tree. I watched them all cluster, and then said 
tomy wife: ‘I will never risk my life up there to hive 
those bees.’’ 

Now, I was made happy in hearing her say: 

ttry togetthem. Let them go.’’ 

(Of course, I could not but think my life was not in- 
sured for her benefit), ButI rather wanted those bees, it 

ing an extra large swarm, and an effort to save them 
iid not meet with more than failure, although a wholly 

id untried one with me. So, getting a pole some 18 feet 
g, tying a brush upon the end, with a 20-foot ladder rest- 

s against the body of the tree, I ascended the ladder to 


**T would 


give them a brushing-off the limb, and start them for the 
woods or some other place. Of course, the air was full of 
mad bees, but I soon discovered they were clustering upon 
the top of the tall apple-tree. I went at them again before 
they had all clustered, and they went for me, too. But 
their next move was upon a small plum-tree in the garden, 
from which I secured them without further trouble. 
Hampshire Co., Mass. JOSEPH BLAKE. 


“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.’’ You 
certainly did deserve being rewarded with success for your 
perseverance with that swarm. But say, while you were 
working so hard for those bees, didn’t you wish you had 
clipped the wings of your queens? It would have been fun 
to sit in the shade and watch those bees come back. Now, 
wouldn’t it ? 

rc = =e 


Drawn Comb for Swarms—Drone-Comb With- 
held from the Brood-Chamber. 


1. If you hive a swarm on 10 frames of drawn comb will 
it not detain them longer than is desirable from going into 
the sections ? 

2. If drone-comb is withheld from the bees in the brood- 
chamber, will it not force the queen into the sections, 
where queen-excluders and full sheets of foundation are not 
used in the sections? L. S. R. 


ANSWERS —1. Yes, I should think it would; but why 
hive them on 10 combs? Why not give them only 4 or 5 
combs at first, filling up the rest of the space with dummies, 
then after they have filled the ones they have, perhaps in 
10 days, give them the rest. That would give better results 
as far as the sections are concerned. 

2. If there is little or no drone-comb allowed in the 
brood-chamber, there is a very strong inducement for the 
queen to go into the sections under said conditions, and she 
will be very apt to doit, if no excluder is used. Even with 
full sheets used in the sections a few drone-cells will some- 
times be squeezed in the sections for the queen to lay in, 
and more than once I have founda queen-cell built in one 
corner of a section from which a young queen had emerged. 

But with full sheets of foundation in the sections there 
will be so little trouble that it is mot worth while to use 


excluders. 
I 


Getting Langstroth Hives—Uniting Swarms. 


I am glad to be remembered in regard to the bee-keep- 
ing sisters’ department. I have no suggestions to make in 
regard to its improvement. 

I have 19 colonies of bees. I have always helped my 
husband with the bees, but since I have lost my husband I 
will try to take care of them myself. 

1. Can you tell me where I can get the Langstroth hive ? 
If so, please let me know. 

2. I would like to know if I could unite two or more 
swarms of bees in the swarming season. That is, if I 
should have one swarm to-day and another to-morrow, 
could I unite them ? Mrs. A. W. TABor. 

Bremer Co., Iowa, May 19. 

ANSWERS —1. Ini the fullest sense of the word, any 
movable-frame hive is a Langstroth hive,as Langstroth 
invented the movable frame. The one most commonly in 
use is probably the dovetailed hive, and can be had from 
almost any dealer in bee-keepers’ supplies. 

2. There is little trouble in uniting swarms that issue 
on the same day, and there may be no troublein uniting 
them if they issue a day apart, or even several days apart. 
But you may have trouble trying to unite a prime swarm 
and an after-swarm that do not issue at the same time. 





Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (344x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,”’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. . 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 65 cts.; 250 for $1.50; 500 
for $2.75 ; 1000 for $5.00. If you wish your business card 
printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to your 








order. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Hasty’s Afterthoughts 


The ‘“‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
B 





y E. E. Hasry, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








SHADE OF MULBERRY-TREES. 


Crossed his mulberry-trees with squash-vines—’ pears 
like! They reach out in every direction and shade a whole 
apiary with two trees. No use for the rest of us to hanker 
after them, seeing we have not California’s stimulating 
climate to make them grow. The miniature forest of props 
needed to hold them up is an item on the undesirable side— 
but can be endured I reckon. In fact, we are not reasonable 
to ask for a shadethat shall encumber the ground not at all, 
like the cloud over the Tabernacle. Page 258. 


CLEANING OUT UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 


It’s quite true that bees show surprising contempt for 
honey in granular form—kick it around here and there, and 
oft leave in the cells, for the time being, whatever granules 
gravity and inertia may keepthere. While acellisin that 
condition they don’t put nectar in it, Ireckon. WhatI 
would like to know is, What measure of cleaning and pol- 
ishing do average bees on an average occasion give to their 
store-comb? Not the exquisite work they put on brood- 
comb, I fear. The rogues won’t do such work in advance 


much. Whatever they do they do off-hand—in goes the’ 


honey, and then we cannot see, as we can in the cases where 
anegg is putin. I ¢hink they usually rub over all the ter- 
ritory at least once and remove debris. Toa bee a honey 
granule is a small brickbat. Don’t believe it is their habit 
to leave brickbats in their storage-space. Still, I’d give 
a yoke of my six-legged oxen to be sure of it. When 
every bee is loaded with nectar and nowhere to put it, and 
just then a super of baits is put on, perhaps, under the 
pressure, there may be much less cleaning done than usual. 
Wish Iknew. More or less small debris is often worked 
into wax, and some fine granules may go the same way. 
How much harm would they do? My theory, you see, is in- 
clining dangerously toward spring cleaning. My practice 
is worse yet—no cleaning atall. I have very few of these 
sections, comparatively. One or twoto a hive is usually all 
I can muster when it comes time to put on sections. To 
that small extent I deliberately put them on, honey, granules 
and all. My June flow is very fickle; and I figure it that 
more than half the time they will be cleaned out in the best 
style of the art before any honey is putintothem. Think 
ita good thing to familiarize the bees with the new space 
just given them. And in the cases where the baits are not 
entirely emptied they are worked upon considerably and at 
once. This is anent the Doolittle-Wilson talk, on pages 
262 and 312. 


QUILTING SWARMS DOWN, 


Yes, when the bees have actually swarmed, and you 
have stopped them for once by quilting them down, then’s a 
good time to make your shaken swarm. ’Spects my bees 
would get out and intoa tree, somehow, unless those quilts 
were manipulated with great vigor and adroitness. Page 
264. 


THE TELEPHONE, CHRISTINA AND THE COOK. 


**It don’t vas perfect yet’’—the telephone where they 
gave him the colored cook when he asked for his Christina. 
Should say so. And bee-keeping, it’s just that way, too, in 
forty different corners. We anticipate Christina, and the 
colored cook turnsup. And that is where the genius of the 


thing comes in, in making the best of the cook, and letting - 


Christina go. Order ham andeggs. Page 267. 


A RARE ‘‘ BEER’’ AND HIS BEES. 


Here’s a rare kind of Beer (wish the other kind was as 
rare)—a man 13 miles from any other bees. His bees, seen 
two miles from home, and three miles from home, add new 
evidence to the old that bees don’t mind a little distance. I 
note that it was, in one case, nothing more phenomenal 
than garden gooseberries that they were after. Page 270. 


‘* THE FOOT-PATH TO PEACEH.”’ 


Thanks for the display paragraph that opens No. 18. 
No danger of our being too often reminded that neither 
honey nor cash are exchangeable for peace. Without re- 





— 
es 


gard to “‘ views’’ we all know that something to love, ang 
something to hope for, and quiet satisfaction of heat, ar, 
what we want. However absurdly we may scramble away 
from it we want it still. 


SIZE OF THE TWIST OF A TWISTING BOARD. 


On page 276 you’re away off in your mathematics. dea; 
Boss—at least so it seems to me. Halving a twisting boar 
reduces the twist to much less than half. We. see that the 
clearer if we look in the other direction. Suppose a 1). 
inch board twists one-quarter inch, how much should a 2x. 
inch board twist ? Correct answer should be one inch, not 
one-half inch merely. The added 14 inches has its owy 
twist, and the benefit of the other one’s also. 











Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Forced Swarms—Separating Swarms. 


1. Is it a good time to make forced swarms when the bees begin to 
hang out? 

2. Should supers be given bees before such swarms are made?! [i 
so, which colony should have it? And about how soon, under favor. 
able conditions, will the other colony need a super? 


3. When several swarms go together, how is the best way to sepa 
rate them so as to have a queen for each? New York. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can’t depend upon them hanging out. You can 
tell better by looking inside the strongest colonies to see whether they 
have started queen-cells. 

2. Yes, give supers as soon as the hafvest fairly commences, ora 
little before; give the super of course to the old colony, as there is yet 
no other; leave the supers with the swarm, and give the super to the 
old colony when it becomes strong enough, if it becomes strong while 
the harvest lasts. 

3. One way is to use a tin dipper to measure out enough for each 
swarm. 

<> o oe __—_ — 


Perhaps Poisoning or Bee-Paralysis. 


Enclosed find a few bees. What do you think about them. I have 
18 colonies of bees, and among them there are quite a number of colo- 
nies that are, it seems to me, killing off lots of bees, as I can finda 
handful of dead bees in front of the hives. These enclosed are some 
that were strewn around. I have been watching them and trying to 
find out what was the trouble, but as yet cannot find any cause 
Those enclosed have a red stripe around their body instead of a yellow 
one. 

The bees seem to be at work carrying pollen, but all day I can find 
a lot of them in the grass, crawling around and waiting for death to 
come. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Nothing can be told from appearance of the bees, but 
from what you say it is quite possible that it may be either a case of 
poisoning or of bee-paralysis. If poisoning, of course there is nothing 
to be done; and if paralysis, you will probably find the trouble disap- 
pear of itself, although farther south paralysis isa very serious mat- 
ter. Unfortunately no reliable remedy for paralysis can be offered 


6 An cl 


German Bee-Paper. 


What is the address of a German bee-paper that treats exclusive!) 
of bees? WASHINGTON. 

ANSWER.—Praktischer Wegweiser, Oranienburg-Berlin, Germany 

Bienenwirtschaftliches Centralblatt, 32 Georg strasse, Hannover 
Germany. 

Leipziger Bienenzeitung, Taubechen weg 19, Leipzig, Germany 

Bienenzucht, Thuringia, Germany. 


—+-. 


Bees Lost in Winter and Spring. 





Being a beginner in the bee-business I take the liberty of submit- 
ting the following facts for your consideration: 


Last fall I had 7 colonies of bees in box-hives. One colony « 
early this spring, the bees being found dead on the bottom. Th 
more of the hives have but a handful in each box and are getting 
every day. The hives contain plenty of honey and combs. The bo 
were single-walled with no protection from cold, which was severe 
winter. The top cover of the boxes. was filled with chaff. Bee-ke: 


ers in general around here have lost about 75 percent of their bees ¢ 
ing last winter and this spring under similiar circumstances to th 
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What can be the cause? and what the preventive of a 
rrence? Uran. 


. —It is possible that there may have been some special 

+ which | know nothing, and it is also possible that there 

‘ing more than unusually trying weather. If the trouble was 

ally severe winter, then the remedy is better protection, or 

vc. If there had been protection on three sides as well as 

result might have been different. A windbreak on the 
ies subject to severest winds might also help. 
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‘ess Colony Uniting with a Neighbor’s Different 
Kind of Bees. 


bees wintered well with corn-fodder set up on the north and 
Ilost two colonies this spring that were queenless. I 
colonies in box-hives, apparently strong in April. They were 
e than six inches apart. They seemed to be very neighborly 
awit h other. They would mix together and crawl from one hive 
.,+he other. Finally, I discovered robber-bees lurking around one of 
‘he hives, and so I examined the hive and there was not a bee in it. I 
pried it to pieces and got 20 pounds of honey out of it. Don’t you 
th nk the bees deserted the hive and went with the other colony that 
was strong the first of April? 

You will find four bees wrapped up in paper in this letter. They 
re honey-bees, but I do not know what species. Will you tell me 
what kind of bee itis? I caught them gathering honey from ground- 

There are quite a good many. They are like our honey-bee, but 
they have long horns or smellers on their head, and they have no 
There are two which are smaller than the other two, but I 


Que 


stingers. 





think they are the same kind. 

saw any bees like them. 
Since 1 started this letter I have caught some more of that new 

kind of bees, that have a white or yellow nose. ILLINOIS. 


ANsweR.—1l. Your surmise is very reasonable. The colony prob- 
ably was queenless, and when its near neighbor began appropriating 
its stores it joined in with the marauders. The only thing that seems 
strange about it is that you should have found any honey in the hive, 
but perhaps you came upon them too soon for it to be carried out, 

Iam sorry to say I’m not an entomologist, only a practical bee- 
keeper, and I don’t know enough to be sure about different kinds of 
bees except hive-bees and bumble-bees, 


Transferring and Introducing. 


1. I bought a colony of bees in an old red hive, the frames run- 
ning crosswise in the hive. I wish to transfer into a new 10-frame 
hive, painted white. To place it over the new hive so as to fit I will 
have toturn it one-fourth around. Will the change of position and 
color make any difference? 

2. How soon shall I put the queen in the new hive? 


I have kept bees for 25 years and never 





MISSOURI. 

ANSWER.—1. The white color and the quarter turn need not make 
any great trouble, but if you mean that you intend to put the new 
hive over the old one, with the view of having the bees work up into 
the new one, my advice would be, ‘“‘ Don’t.””, Drum the bees up into 
the new hive so as to get the queen into it, then put the new hive 
with the queen below the other hive, with an excluder between, and 
= a start work below much better than if you put the new 

ive above. 








Agriculture and Golden Queens 


mailed promptly on receipt of $1.00 each, or 
39,00 per dozen. While the Goldens are of the 
highest type, the daughters of a fine breeder 
mported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 





FROM MANY FIELDS 


UY POULTRY SUPPLIE 


where you are assured of high quality. Wecarry 
only the best. Everything the poultryman uses, 
as Incubators, Foods, Remedies, Appliances, etc. 
Also High Strain Poultry and Hatching Eggs. 








Our Po 













from the Province of Bergamo, Italy, are sec- 
ond tonone. Money-order office, Warrenton, 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
23A4t CREEK, Warren Co., N. C. 
Viease mention Bee sourna! when writing 


why RUMELY? 


The thresherman has many reasons, too many to give 

Summed up, it means the model threshing outfit, 
thebest money can buy. You will find thel atest catalog 
o Rumely’s Rear Geared Traction Engines and 
New Rumely Separators full of threshermen’s logic, 
argument that convinces. Write us for it. Mailed free. 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, IND. 















Piease Mention Bee JOurla: When Wills 


>. DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for ua. Cow keepers ul» ays 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 
DRAPER 


0) Colonies of Bees : 
2 =F0R SALE 


With Extractor and Honey-Tank. 


A. BEEKEEPER, 
SHELLVILLE, CALIF. 
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A Beginner’s Experience. 


I bought two colonies of bees in box-hives 
in 1897, and had them put into frame hives 
with supers the same spring, and Italian 
queens introduced. The work, new hives and 
queens cost me $5.00. 

In 1898 we had two swarms; I hived one 
and gave the other for the hive we put the 
swarm in. These three colonies had but little 
attention, and did not swarm nor store much 
honey during 1899, 1900, and 1901. In the 
spring of 19021 bought five frame hives and 
fixtures, moved my bees7 miles to where I 
now live. The man who moved them could 
hardly understand it, that I was buying five 
frame hives and had only three colonies. I 

ot him to help me transfer the three. We 

ivided the brood from the 3 hives and made 
4 colonies. They did well after the transfer, 
and [had 2 swarms. One came out while my 
wife and I were away, and we lostit. A few 
days after we came back another fine swarm 
came out. We housed them allright. I now 
had 5 colonies. They did well and stored 
considerable honey. When the winter be- 
gan they had the supers about half full of 
nice honey, which I left withthem. I looked 
at them twice during the winter. 

About the last week in February I moved 
them some 20 yards out of the vineyard from 
the east side of the house to the south side, 
where I had provided a bench about 15 inches 
from the ground and 18 inches wide. When 














PRICES OF CATTLE AND HOGS 


GO HIGHER 


If you have a Stromberg-Carlson Telephone in the house you learn of any 
rise in prices, know every day what crops and stock are worth, get weather 
reports regularly and are in touch with all the world. 
operation you can call the doctor in case of accident or sudden illness, alarm the neighbor- 
.ood if fire breaks out or any other emergency occurs. 
ive every modern improvement, are of great efficiency, cheap and durable, all parts guaranteed five years. 
send for our free book F-4, on rural telephones. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


With a telephone in 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephones 


It gives illustrations showing styles, prices, etc. 


ultry Specialists 

will answer all inquiries free of charge, Write us 
freely and ask for free catalog B. 

W. J, GIBSON & CO., (inc) Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO. 


Dept. Mer., H. M. Horton, Director Nat'l Fanciers’ Association. 








Please mention bee Juuruns Wiel Writing, 





Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 

bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 
One Untested Queen. ....$ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.25 
One Breeder Queen ..... 2.00 
Ose -Comb Nucleus (no 

QUOSM).. 062s cccscccvens 1.10 

Queens sent by return 
mail. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For price on Doz. lots send for 
catalog. . L. STRONG, 
16Atf 204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA. 

“lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


Serato crenae: QINOKELS 


Send for Circular. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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eesieee FOR THE BEST...... 
SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —\ 
-++-AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


addres, LUM AFLY MEG. CO. 


Higgins ville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, Il). 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Christian Scientists’ 
meeting in Boston, June 28th to July 
1st, It will be to your advantage to ob- 
tain rates applying over the Nickel 
Plate Road before purchasing else- 
where. No excess fare charged on any 
of our trains. Tickets on sale June 25, 
26 and 27. Final return limit Aug. 1. 
Call on oraddress John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for particulars as to stop- 


overs, train service, etc. ’Phone Cent- 
ral 2057. 7—22A5t 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


—— ILIVES, 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monetre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 

25cents; or will send it FREE as 
\ a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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California Excursion. 


Tickets on Sale Aug. 1st to 14th. 
CHICAGO TO Los ANGELES OR FRISCO. 
Only $50, round trip. 


“SantaFe all the Way” 


Account National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meeting in Los Angeles, Aug. 18 to 20. 


Permitting stop-overs going and returning, in and west of Col- 
orado, and allowing choice of any direct route for return. 


Visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


SANTA FE 




















J. M. McCONNELL, 


Gen. Agt. 109 Avams ST. 


CHICAGO. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journa] when writing 
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I moved the beesI changed the su; 
put the brood-chamber on top of t Super 
The bees, up to this time, had used lite 
of the honey they had in the supers. = 

I have just finished the work on th 
will tell what I did. As the brood- 
was on top of the super, I commenc: 
brood-chamber by taking each fra 
shook the bees off of it down in fron 
stand, and took off every queen-ce! 
find. When I got down into the broo 
ber I smoked it from the bottom and 
super back on top of the brood. I 1 
amined the supers very carefully, an 
that the bees had used all the honey i: 
I cut out all comb that was not in 
shape on the frames. I found in the 
chamber every cell was sealed with ho 
used for brood. I took from three to seyey 
queen-cells out of each. In this operation | 
put seven brood-frames, and all the bees that 
were on them, into an empty hive and stopped 
them up until the next morning. This being 
done late in the evening, the next morning | 
opened the new hive at the top, gave them, 
few puffs of smoke. arranged the frames 
properly, put in the eighth frame with brood 
foundation, and closed them up at the top 
and opened the entrance, and in a short time 
they seemed to be as quiet and well content 
as any colony on the bench. 

I think my bees have done well, and | now 
have an abundance of bees; the hives are al! 
very large. I have four colonies of black 
bees that I bought last fall, and which | 
worked in the same way as the above-men- 
tioned five. I have been in business for 13 years, 
and so did not attend to my bees properly 
Ino longer have ary business, and I watch 
the bees very frequently, and have taken a 
great interestin them. I[ now have 10 colonies, 
6 Italian and 4 black. J. G. Wuire. 

Crawford Co., Ark., May 8. 
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Orange-Bloom Honey. 


I mail you asample of pure orange-bloom 
honey taken from a 6-ton tank full. Iam 
running three apiaries this season, al! for ex- 
tracted honey, and have already extracted l4 
tons of pure orange-bloom honey, with more 
of it in the supers; but as bees are commenc- 
ing on sage, our next extracting will be 
orange and sage honey. F. McNay. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., May 19. 


[The sample was very fine. It looks as if 
some parts of California are getting some 
honey.—EDITOR. | 


Formalin or Formaldehyde. 


I quite agree with Mr. Hasty’s remarks on 
page 329, respecting the mix-up of the above, 
and as [am mot a chemist perhaps I can the 
better tell laymen about it. My experience 
with it has been practical,and what I don't 
know aboutit might fill a volume, but I’1! try 
not to go that far. 

In the first place, so far as the laymen ¢ 
the two words mean the same. Formaldehyde 
bears the same relation to formalin that am- 
monia does to aqua-ammonia. Ammonia is 4 
gas, and aqua-ammonia is water charged wit! 
the gas of varying strengths up to 26 percent 
after which the water will absorb no more 

Formalin is water charged with the gas 
formaldehyde—usually to about 40 percent 
Commercially, all we ever have to do with is 
formalin, so we might as well drop the longe! 
word. 

It was discovered not many years ago 
German chemists, and has been largely use 
as a germicide. It has a peculiarly shar; 
odor, and produces a stinging sensation in | 
nose some time after smelling it. Tosomei 
is more offensive than ammonia, and would 
better be approached with caution on ‘firs 
acquaintance. Itis as harmless as ammonia, 
however, and is good for catarrh. 

As itisan absolute preventive of mold and 
fermentation, it has been largely used for that 
purpose. A few drops in a quart of milk wil! 
keep it sweet for days, orin paste will pre- 
serve it indefinitely. (Try this.) 


Being so good a preservative, the milk-n 
brewers, and others, have gotten ‘‘ onto’ 
and here is where the abuse of a good t! 
It has been found extrer 


has come in. 
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if not deadly, when taken into 
hs, and is now condemned as a 
of foods by various health de- 


celatine or glue insoluble in hot 
ic an antiseptic toughener of the 
German soldiers are made to bathe 
, a weak solution of it, and to drop 
»eir shoes to toughen them and 
yeating. 
rantetde believe it is now consid- 
.ninent by the best authorities. 
vrated with it are now used almost 
for disinfection after contagious 
‘nd itis regarded as sure death to 
: disease. 
d no experience with foul brood, 
I ‘will not have, but if I should have, 
I'd atomize it with formalin for a 
anyway. 
apologies to Mr. Hasty. 
RaLpu D. CLEVELAND. 
ize Co., Ill. 


s -It may be bought of any druggist, 
ists about as much as ammonia. 
R. D. C. 





EX apie with Queens—A Reply. 
198, Henry Alley starts off well, 


( age 
+ he is like the bees I have in the grain re- 
nof the Willamette Valley I spoke about 
come time ago—he gathers poor stuff before 
he gets through. At least two statements in 
his s art icle are not argument, and do not prove 
anything except that he is too set in his ways 
to live and learn anything new. But what 
does prove something is the fact that many 
subscribers of the “ Old Reliable” and many 
other bee-papers are buying queens every 
year that never live through the first winter, 


and most of the colonies that receive them 
never yield any surplus. Then, again, in his 
own article he admits the Italian bee has be- 


come a tender lot and difficult to rear. 

Now, Mr. Alley, I have not had the pleas- 
ure of testing any of your queens, but others 
thatI know of have, and they didn’t vary 
much from those I bought of a half dozen 
other breeders. Every queen [ bought of all 
parties except one died the first winter, and 
that one spring dwindled and died the next 
spring, and they were all built up to strong 
colonies within 30 days after receiving them; 
in no case did any of them ever yield any sur- 
plus, while those despised blacks were filling 
from two to three large-sized supers for each 
colony. 

Now, then, what would you have done un- 
der the same circumstances, wanting section 
oney and notqueens? Well, I will tell you. 
You would study cause and effect, which I 
lid and am doing, and from the results you 
would have drawn down your conclusions. 

Now, let me give you a little account of 


‘ 
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Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queensssys 


ss 1 6 

U ntemtel siiecen kiss cans naked $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.00 
Pe ee 1.25 7.00 13.00 
Breeder. 400 


2-frame Nucleus (no ‘queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus. 

Our bees are shipped in light omerag: cases. 
Purchaser pays express on Gui 

Safe arrival guaranteed of all aahale sent ont. 


BATAVIA, ILL., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir:—I thought I would let you know as 
results ofthe nucleus sent me. They were 
placed in 10-frame hives and now they are in 
e condition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
! honey and had to give 6 of them more room, 
as they were hanging out. They have more 
than reached my expectations. 
Yours respectfully, E. K. MEREDITH. 


DAVENPORT, Iow4, Dec. 31, 1901. 
‘our queens are fully up to standard. The 
ney queen that you sent my brother takes the 
She had arousing colony when 
winter. The goldens can be handle 
smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JouN THOEMING. 
-No tested stock sent out before 
5. Send money by P. O. ra Order or 
press Order. . D. v:, BLOCH 
Att EARL aes: ILL. 
t.ease mention Bee Bowne when writing 


ut up 
with- 


Notice. 


Thousands of Hives - Millions oF Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 

We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 

In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


——_. 


Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan:Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Fee ne Se, and Comat aves” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Found at | ast! To Bocteaaalll Mature a2 Gas Fare 


for the round trip from Chicago via 
Nickel Plate Road, for Christian Sci- 
entists’ meeting in June. Tickets on 
A place where I am | sale June 25th, 26th and 27th, with ex- 
rearing QUEENS for | tended return limit of Aug. Ist. Stop- 
Bisiness, Gentleness, | over at Niagara Falls, in either direc- 
Beauty, and For Sale. ; tion, without extra charge, and at New 
Prices: York, returning, on payment of fee of 
Untested,each,75c; doz.$7.50 | $1.00. No excess fare charged on any 
Tested,each, $1.00; doz ,$10. | of our trains. Write John Y. Calahan, 
Either Golden, or | General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
leather-colored strains | 298, Chicago, for detailed information. 
warranted — ’Phone Central 2057. 6—22AS5t 
Remit ae 
DANIEL WORTH 
Queen Specialist, 


roe xurmonteraten ties | BUSIMBSS QUBENS, 


. mention Bees he & Bred from best Italian poser prthesing stock, 


and reared in PULL COLONIE best known 
methods. Guaranteed to be BS by ‘best i and 
free from disease. Untested, 75c each; 6, $4.00. 
Tested, $1.25 each. Untested ready July ist. 
Tested about July 15th. Address, 
AS. 8B. ALLEN, 
18Atf Central Square, Oswego Co, N. Y. 


“\aase mention Bee Journal when writing 














Money Orders. 
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STEEL 3 INDIANA STEELS WIRE CO. 


CIE, INDIAN 
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Complete Line of Lewis’ Matchless Dovetail Hives and 
Supplies at Factory Prices, 


HIGH-CLASS QUEENS. — Buckeye Strain Red Clover 


Queens, they roll in the honey while the ordinary starve. 


None 
Muth Strain Golden Italians, s.perior. 
We guarantee safe arrival by return mail. 
APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 
Untested .......... $1.00 each; 6 for $ 5.00 Best money can buy........... $5.00 each. 
Select Untested... 1.25 each; 6for 6.00 2-frame Nuclei with Select Untested 
Mested .. 2... sesess 2.00 each; 6 for 10.00 CBOE « «01:0 s-gnehenss cos occcee eccees $2.75 
Select Tested . 3.00 each; 6for 15.00 


Send for Catalog and see SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


THE FRED W. MUTH C 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 


the thinnest base. 
other make. ’ 
Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at highest price. ‘ 4 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with BUS. and samples, FREE on application. 


S. DITTMER. Augusta, Wis. 


None 


Carniolans, jeiter. 










Front & Walnut Sts., 
s CINCINNATI, OHIO, 










This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 
purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 
odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 
It is tough and clear as "crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


Beeswax 





when writing 





Please Mention the Bee Journal 


Advertisers «#*«« 
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Red Oak, lowa. 


: 13D13t 
BSI SSSS' 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 


Everything 


FOR BEES... 











Catalog with hundreds of 
NEW illustrations FREE to 
bee keepers. Write for it Now 


tee 


AGENCIES: 
Foster Lumber Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 
Trester Supply Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Binffs, lowa. 
J. W. Bittenbender, 
Knoxville, lowa. 










tlease mention Bee Jourrai when writine- 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by -—— 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


55 

Sweet Clover (yellow)....$ .90 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 
White Clover ............ 150 2.80 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 100 180 4.25 8.00 

Prices subject to market changes. 

Single nd 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by —-, ie or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


105 25% 5ob 
$1.70 $4.00 $7.50 
1.80 4.25 8.00 





Very best ot 


s 
B =S | goods, lar- 
ee upp ies gest stock in 
Indiana. Send list of goods wanted AT ONCE 
and get our 


Special Prices. 


Catalog C, BN. SG0TT & CG. 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
49A26t INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Page Poultry Fence 
Heaviest and strongest made—fences poultry IN and 
stock OUT. Dealers don’t keep it. Write us, 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


We sell it. Weare authorized jobbing agents 











for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
for catalog. . M. HUNT & SON, 
10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Boys, Gi id and yo alik 
BOY ad ‘mente Welling tor oe 
We furnish capital to start you im busi 
ness. Send as 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
swoples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO..Chicago.III 
Wanted to Sell. 
New and Second-hand Comb-Honey Supers, 
both 8-frame and 10-frame size, at half-price or 
less. Some have sections and drawn comb. 
Either section-holder arrangement or T supers 
can be furnished. Hoffman worker-combs 
wanted; also 5-gal. square tin cans. 


22A2t F. B. CAVANAUGH, Galt, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
% EENS, 75 cents each; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July ist 





Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAYIS, 
9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
tlease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





‘For Sale at a Bargain! 


45 8-frame dovetail HIVES, (complete except 
frames) about a dozen of them new, and bal- 
ance but slightly used; 180 8-frame Ideal supers 
with fences, nearly all new; and 2000 Ideal 
35¢x5x1%) sections, never opened; hives and 
supers painted one coat. $40.00 takes the lot; 
worth $100. Cc. H. MCNEIL, 

21Atf 719 South 2d Ave., MAywoopn, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
If you care to know of its 


California! 72% Fi ae 


or Resources, send for a sample of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Pa = 


The Pacific | Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
poss the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
dsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cat. 








$19.00 from Chicago to Boston and 
Return $19.00 

via Nickel Plate Road, occount meet- 
ing of Christian Scientists, June 28th 
to July lst. Tickets on sale June 25, 26 
and 27, with open return limit of June 
28. By depositing tickets with Joint 
Agent in Boston on July 1, 2,3 or 4, 
and payment of fee of 50c., extended 
limit returning until Aug. lst may be 
obtained. Stop-ovei at Niagara Falls, 
in either direction, without extra 
charge. No excess fare charged on any 
of our trains. Three trains daily. 
Through vestibuled sleeping - cars. 
American Club Meals servedin dining- 
cars on Nickel Plate Road; also meals 
alacarte. Address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for reservation of sleep- 
ing-car space and other information. 
’Phone Central 2057. 8—22A5t 





some of the results, first stating that 
year here is like the season you had th, 
year—more or less cold and rainy durj 
best honey-flow, and the nights are 
cool here. Well, sir, I had 5 colonies 
the supers before apple was in, and noy 
10, with apple in full bloom, every co 
the home yard is workingin the super 
those first 5 have each 2 superson and 
half full, and they are all full-blooded » 

Say, Mr. Alley, don’t you think I ouc 
be suppressed ? 

Now, to come back to the subject in } 
the queen you got in 1878, valued a 
should be for what honey her bees wou): 
duce in surplus, was worth just that 
more than the rest, as the crop from he: 
ony would exceed that of the others, qua 
etc., considered, which might not have 
ceeded any of the rest, nothing more. Any 
other value you got out of her you created by 
advertising and beauty, not utility. ; 

Now, Mr. Alley, I see by your remarks 
about black queens, yellow queens, dunghi|| 
fowls, and up-to-date fowls, you have an eye 
to free advertisements yet. But, look here. 
don’t you know that the best breeds of chick- 
ens alive to-day for producing eggsare the 
selected descendants of those p Pon ae dung- 
hill fowls? Well, I am just selecting the 
honey-producers from among my blacks. 

Iam very sorry to lose my mainstay and 
support on queens, ‘‘ Dr. Gallup,’ but the 
loss is pretty well made up by ** foxy grand- 
pa’’ coming to the rescue. I say, hurrah for 
G. M. Doolittle, and with such aman as he 
by my side Iam ready to do battle with the 
world, as he uses nothing but high-pressure, 
smokeless powder, while Mr. Alley uses that 
horrible smoky stuff. 

Well, I will close for this time, but will give 
you black-powder fellows something to roar 
about when I get time to write an article on 
laying workers, worker queens, and queens 
proper. Geo. B. Wuitcoms. 

Linn Co., Oreg., May 13. 





Bees Stinging Bright Objects—Sow- 
ing for Bees. 


Tell C. Stimson to get one of the bright 
pendants that are used on the hanging lamps. 
They are of glass and cut with many faces, 
so that the rays of light strike from all direc- 
tions, making an attractive mark. I have to 
wear glasses to see wellin clipping queens. 
I don’t like to wear a veil, asit not only im- 
pedes sight, but interferes with breathing, 
and then, asl am one of the boys of ‘61, | 
contracted the tobacco habit when camp-life 
had few entertainments. The veil interferes 
with the use of the weed. The bees hada 
habit of diving for the glistening of my 
glasses, and generally would hit the mark, 
then crawl under them, and get in their work 
on or near my eyes. I haye had as many as 
100 shots a day, and while the sting doesn’t 
swell my flesh it interferes with one’s comfort 
So I stuck a pin through one of these pen- 
dants, and making a hook of it, stuck it in 
my hat. This makes a prominent mark and 
good target, and keeps them wondering why 
things are thus. 

I sowed five acres of alfalfa on high clay 
ridge this spring. If it doesn’t do well I shall 
resow in two years, and thus gradually get 
the ‘“‘bugs’’ in that soil. We were taught in 
our army life that the only way to succeed 
was to keep everlastingly at it, andif at first 
repulsed (which often occurred, as our friends 
in the Southlend were of mighty good mate 
rial), to spit on our handsand try again. We 
must adopt these tactics in our business an¢ 
never say die, but try, try again, and success 
will crown our efforts. 

I sowed half a bushel of catnip seed last 
fall, in waste-places, under hedges, and along 
river banks. Itis coming up nicely. I got 
some carpet-grass seed from California, and 
have sowed that in sheltered spots, but do not 
expect much from it in this climate. I hav: 
some phacelia seed from Germany that I wi 
try. It is a fine bee and fodder plant ther: 
an old German informs me. I have als 
sowed buckbush along low ground near rivé 
edge, and expect good returns. We can ¢ 
much to improve our range if we will on! 
keep at it. 

Eight years ago I sowed a peck of swee! 
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in the gravel pit. The soil had 
ed eight feet deep. It grew and 
i like a green-bay tree, but when the 
ot all the gravel the land reverted 
ame old Dutchman, who got me the 
ceed, he fenced in that 20 acres and 
1e town cows to pasture. They made 
rk of my sweet clover patch, ate it so 
+ it searcely bloomed, while over the 
here the cows couldn’t get at it, it 
6 feet high. The cows did well on 
d of feed, and it yielded abundant 
it l fear that it is all “‘up”’ with that 
ny range, as they eat it so close, and 
ripens, that time will call it hence to 
o more on thatspot for ever. But the 
ent in that peck of seed paid me well, 
rnished seed for several years, and in 
way it got scattered by some ‘‘fly by | 
’ birds, and now grows in many waste 
and roadsides where ragweed, wild sun- 
vers and horseweeds once flourished. 
e’s nothing succeeds like success, and the 
way to wear away failure is to keep the 
r constantly dropping. 

ave 98 colonies in good condition, with 
eens all clipped last week, and am awaiting 
the harvest. Last season was the worst I ever 
caw, wet, cold, and no surplus. I lost 40 col- 
nies in wintering, some in the cellar, some 
nacked in leaves. Some were queenless, and 
nore short of stores. I was sick in the fall 
and did not feed enough. 1 never lost many 

before. C. E. Morris. 

Carroll Co., Iowa, May 16. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 





Texas.The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meets in annual convention at the Agricultural 
ard Mechanical College, at College Station, 
Texas, July 7 to 10, inclusive, during the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress meetings. Cheap excursion 
rates. Large crowds. A good time. Learn a 
heap. Meet your fellow-men, and talk. Ex- 
hibits of all kinds of stuff. Premiums of all 
kinds awarded. Come, and bring what you 
have, and take home some of the premiums. 
You are invited. Besureto bethere. July 7to10, 
1903, at the A. & M.C. of Texas, College Station. 

Hunter, Texas. Louis H. ScHOLL, Sec. 
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65 Best Queen of Sixty-five 69 


BELLE PLAINE, Minn, April, 

Mr. ALLEy:—I have aqueen received from 
you in 1900. Her bees are the best honey-gath- 
erers of an apiary of 65 colonies in which are 
queens from different breeders—natural queens 
—as Dr. Gallup callsthem. The Adel queen is 
the best of the lot. C. J. OLDENBERG. 

A Tested Adel Breeding Queen and my new 
book giving result of 40 years’ experience in 
rearing queens, sent by mail for $2.00. War- 
ranted Adel queens, each, $1.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Send for price-list of queens and 
prospectus of book. 
2Att HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM. Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Biuder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
this “Emerson” nofurther binding is neces- 


“* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


SHEEP MONEY .'%, Sit) Janae 


if you work forus. We wil i 
and ecapital W 
and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
sam) 


furnish 
les and culars. . 
PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ils. 
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Do It Quick! 


The Modern Farmer 


$2.50 for || een 


National 
_ Fruit-Grower, 50c: 


| — 
00 | TheAmerican Poultry 
| _Journal, 50c: 
— | 
‘ 








Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture, $1.00; 


ALL FOR $1.00 


TheModern Farmer 


St. Joseph, ls. 





Sample Free 








Please mention Bee syournal when writing 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00 ; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHn BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


| The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Please “ention Bee Journal when writing. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 
that is over a quarter of a 
A Journal century old AA - still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
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OAR AAT ROOT'S PRICE So 
presen used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S 


py Ss —_ — 
rvice. Low Freight Ra 
NEW CATA FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 maSS.AVE, -——— IMOIAMAPOBLIS. IMD. 





when writing advertisers. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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Cuicaco, May 7.—The past winter and pres- 
ent spring have been a ah agen to pro- 
ducers and dealers in honey, in that the con- 
sumption has been away below the average of 
the past decade. Choice to fancy comb is held 
at 16c as nd, with off grades at 2@S5c less 
per pound. Extracted, white, 6@7c; amber 
6@6%c} dark, 54% @6c. Beeswax in good deman 
at 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Lo. 


Kansas City, May 28.—The supply of comb 
honey is about exhausted. Thedemand good. 
We quote you as follows: Fancy white comb, 
24 sections, per case, $3.50; No.1 white comb, 24 
sections, $340; No. 2, white and amber, per 
case, $3.00@3.25. Extracted, wae pet pound, 
6@6}4éc; amber, 5c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


Avzany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@1i5c; dark, 13@l4c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 7@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 

H. R. Wrieur, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 27.—Little demand for comb 
honey at present; fancy white sells at 15@l6c in 
a small way. We quote amber extracted at 
5%@6k%c; white clover, 8@%c. Sales not as lively 
as expected this season of year. Cuban ex- 
tracted is offered on all sides, and future prices 
are awaited with intense interest. Beeswax 
strong at 30c. Tue Frep W. Mots Co, 


New York, May 21.—Comb honey trade ex- 
ceptionally quiet, very little doing. Faucy 
stock not plentiful and is sold atil4c. A large 
supply of other grades on hand, which we are 
quoting at from 11@13c, according to quality, 
and in large lots make concessions from these 
prices. Extracted, unusually quiet, and prices 
show a downward tendency all along the line. 
Beeswax, firm at from 30@3lc. 

RETH & SEGELKES. 


CINCINNATI, May 19.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over, but as the stock is almost 
exhausted, prices keep > The demand for ex- 
tracted has not chan whatever, and prices 
are as follows: Amber in barrels, 54 @5%c; 
in cans, 6@6%c; white clover, 8@8%c. Bees- 
wax, 28@30c Cc. H. W. Ween. 


Saw FRancisco, Apr. 29.—White comb honey, 
12@12%c; amber, 9@10c; dark, 7@7%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64@7c: light amber, 5%@é6c; 
amber, 5@5c; dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light. 27@29c; dark, 25@26c. 

Last year’s product has been tolerably well 
cleaned up, particularly the desirable stock. 
Present offerings are largely odds and ends, iu- 
cluding little of fime quality. Values for the 
time being are little more than nominal. A 
lower range of prices is looked for on coming 
crop. 








WANTED facrsn nen 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


% TO START YOU IN BUSINES 










will present you with the first ® you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in S in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh ‘oreeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you int ? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILI. 
If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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The Best Bee-Gioods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


will mot be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisn, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Few Cheap Smokers ! 


We find we have on hand a few slightly dam- 
aged Clark and Bingham Bee-Smokers, which 
got a little damp and soiled at the time of the 
fire in the building where we were about 2 years 
ago. They are all almost as good as new. 

e have some of the Clark Cold Blast, which 
when new sell now at 55 cents each; and 
some of the Little Wonder Bingham—new at 
50 cents. But toclose out those we have left 
that are slightly damaged, we will fill orders as 
long as taey last at these prices: 

Clark at 25 cents each; Little Wonder Bing- 
ham at 30 cents each. : 

We do not mail any of these slightly damaged 
Smokers, but will put them in with other goods 
when ordered, or sell them here at our office 
when called for—at the above prices. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
- are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices « * * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
OOO +O S++ Oi SO +O Oe 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
capi to start you in 
ishing Co. Chicago, | Il 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


Catalog for the Asking. 


F. ti. FARMER, 


182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 


Al3t Please mention the Bee ournal. 
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6 Dadant’s Foundation ; : 


We guarantee Satisfaction. J! 


No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Beca it h 1 8a 
Why does it sell so well? Because i ae ea 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


— = 





Pout more can anybody do? BEAU’ 
FIRMNESS, No SAGGIN« 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia} 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. ; 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. a 





OF ALL 
KINDS «««#« 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., It! 
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Swarming o6aS01. 


Save your prime swarms. They 
are worth many times the value 
of secondary swarms that issue 
during the middle, or late sum- 
mer. The Manum Swarm Catcher, 
as shown in the illustration, is 
the best for this purpose. The 
basket is of wire-cloth with lid, 
and hynug so thatitcan not be 
upset while suspended in air No 
climbing trees to cut off limbs, 
torn clothing, sprained wrists, 
etc. Shipping weight, 10 pound-. 
Price, $1.10. 

The Alley Queen and Drone- 
Trap will cage your queens at 
swarming-time, when you have 
difficulty in locating them, or 

. where you have occasion to be 
absent during swarming stason, 
They are indispensable to the 
queen-breeder for caging drones 
to be taken to another yard, or 
for disposing of undesirable 
drones. Made in 12and 14inch 
Price, by mail, 65 cents each; by freight or express, 50 cents 


MAAN AARNE AR NANE 





length. 
each; ten, $4.00. 


A Good Veil is a necessity even with the most gentle vees. The 
apiarist can accomplish more work; there is no hesitancy on his part 
because of cross bees. Price, $1.00, postpaid. We have others at 80, 50 
and 40 cents, postpaid. 





The clipping of queen’s wings is another method for securing the prime swarms. 
For the purpose we have a small pair of scissors which we supply at 25 cents, postpaid. 
See modus operandi in May 15th Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 


BOP GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 4,5 i¢Es'e Streets 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES cy CHICAGO, 
to them tor their free Catalog. 
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